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MARRIED TO ORDER. 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN DAYS. 
By ESME STUART. 
Author of ‘‘ Joan Vellacot,” ‘A Woman of Forty,’ “‘ Kestell 
of Greystone,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER 1X, UNCONVENTIONAL. 

THE Bethunes had come to London, 
and the fact was chronicled by the society 
papers, because they were of the bluest 
blood and because they were related to all 
the best families in the kingdom, which 
families formed the magic circle of the 
best society. Mr. Bethune was a man who 
had ahobby. He collected ancient clocks 
and watches and first editions. He hated 
politics and did not care much about 
society ; but he was a Conservative and 
did much as his fathers had done before 
him. He, however, allowed his children to 
do as they liked; if his family allowed him 
to collect his watches and his first editions, 
they might go their own way. He was 
very kind, very amiable, and the only 
fault his friends found with him was that 
he spent his energy on useless matters, 
and above all that he never found fault 
with his eldest son’s extraordinary fads. 

“They are all born with fads,” Lady 
Colmer had said, “and that in itself is a 
misfortune. Mrs. Bethune never would take 
her title. She was Lady Anne by rights, 
her father being Lord Rookwood, but she 
said the name of Bethune was enough 
honour for her. She dresses very badly 
and never can remember the peerage,” both 
which offences are not easily forgiven by a 
certain set of people. 

“ The whole family are ridiculously affec- 
tionate,” replied Sir Harry Colmer, who did 
not suffer from demonstrative children, 
‘and the girls are really too strange.” 





The truth was that the girls were quiet 


English ladies who did not flirt. Adela 


Bethune was a small, dark-eyed girl with a 
bewitching smile and a kind word for 
everybody. She liked “slumming” and 
she liked society. She was a universal 
favourite except with the fast set, who 
thought her behind the times. Her sister 
Mary was a musical genius, and could be 
found playing in all sorts of strange places, 
but outside the realm of music, Mary 
Bathune was quite a useless member of 
society. Dora, the youngest, was the useful 
one in the household. She remembered 
dates, she always knew who was invited 
to dinner, and what invitations had been 
accepted or declined. She was not out 
yet; but the family failing of forgetfulness 
and general oddness was kept in check 
by Dora, who was universal referee. 

She idolised her brother and thought all 
his ideas were right. This caused her to 
advocate many contradictory actions which, 
however, did not seem strange to her 
because Forster thought them right. In 
many of his ideas Forster had but one 
follower and one disciple, but he could 
always count on this one, Usually he 
could count upon two, for Pailip Gillbanks 
did not often disagree with him. 

The Bethunes sometimes came to 
London for the season, and were very 
often to be found in town at other times, 
looking after their several hobbies, The 
world forgave their odd ways simply 
because they were Bsthunes. Lady Colmer 
said she did not like people who drffsred 
so much from the rest of the world as did 
the Bethunes; still, there was a certain 
excitement to be derived from such un- 
conventional people, and the world enjoyed 
the excitement and was grateful for it. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning, a 
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time when that section of the London 
world which comes for the season is 
usually in bed. But the Bethune break- 
fast-table was already spread, and the 
various members of the household came 
down at short intervals of time. 

Mr. Bethune read family prayers at a 
quarter past eight punctually. He read 
them whether the household were gathered 
together or not, but unless Dora was down 
first to fiad the places in the prayer-book 
and in the large Bible, Mr. Bethune wan- 
dered hopelessly, both as to the date of the 
day and as to the chapter that should be 
read. 

Forster was earlier than the rest of the 
family, but usually came in about prayer- 
time or soon after, and shared in the 
universal greeting which then took place. 

Mr. B-thune received two kisses from 
each of his children, but on various parts 
of his head and face. He did not seem to 
take much heed of these tokens of affection, 
but if the morning salutation were left out, 
some time before the end of the day 
he was sure to mention the fact, and to 
express surprise, 

Mca, Bethune was a plump, kindly-faced 
lady. She was very good-natured about 
going to meetings for the benefit of various 
societies, and her house was the rendezvous 
of the many charitable ladies who got hold 
of her. Happily there was a large room in 
Curzon Square which was not often used 
by the family, and here might often be 
found committees and councils sitting to 
deliberate upon every imaginable good 
work, 

Some of them were in opposition to each 
other ; Mrs, Bethune never found it out, 
but thought it so kind of all these nice 
people to devote their lives to such useful 
objects, When possible she sat on the 
committees and voted for everything, 
usually on both sides of the question. If 
the earnest workers did not find her 
support very helpfal, at least they were 
grateful for her room and her five o’clock 
tea, and called her ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Bethune,” 
at shoit intervals, to her face, and “ Poor 
dear Mrs, Bethune” behind her back. 

The Bethunes went a great deal into 
society, because Mrs, Bethune cculd not 
bear refusing any one who was so kind as 
to ask her, but it was not always possible 
to make sure of her presence. Parties 
overlapped each other, and she never 
conld be quite certain about dates and 
hours. Mary was only able to accompany 
her if there was good music to be heard, 





and Adela if she were not engaged in 
helping her friends with their various 
philanthropic hobbies. The family all 
looked forward to the time when Dora 
should come out, as she had at present no 
hobby, and possessed the only good 
memory to be found in the house. 

Forster was looking round for 4 pro- 
fession, his mother said. He had been 
abroad with Philip Gillbanks, and it was 
certainly better not to be in a hurry, es- 
pecially as the dear boy was so full of 
plans. Forster was his mother’s darling, but 
she as little understood his ideas as those 
of the many committees on which she sat. 
She hoped he would marry a nice, quiet 
girl who would make him happy, but she 
was 4 little nervous on that point, because 
Forster did like such very odd people. 
With all her universal kindliness, Mrs. 
Bethune had a certain well-defined class 
feeling, for though she would not have 
hurt a fly or the feelings of a Hottentot, 
she had a conviction that every one who 
was not of the same social standing as her- 
self must need a great deal of sympathy. 
‘Poor dear people” she called them, 
adding, ‘‘so very nice, aren’t they?” in a 
tone of apology. Forster's strange friends 
were mostly “poor dear people,” and so were 
several of Adela’s protégés. But she drew 
a line at the idea of her children marrying 
beneath the right social standard. She 
did not care about money, but she was 
glad her own fortune was tied up so 
that Forster could not insist on sharing it 
with the fish-market people he was so fond 
of visiting. She would say openly that 
he must have a wife of social standing 
equal to his own. 

Though possessing no title, Mr. Bethune 
was prouder of his family name than of 
any title the Qaeen could bestow. It was 
said he had refused a baronetcy, and the 
saying was true, 

* Que reason of my refusal,” he said one 
day to a Cabinet Minister, “is that even if 
I accepted a title—an expensive present to 
receive—my son would not take it up. 
He thinks titles wrong. That is one of 
his ideas ; Forster has a good many ideas, 
and I think one’s children ought to be 
allowed a free choice,” 

As every one knew that Mr. Bethune 
had refused worldly honours he was ad- 
mired for it. It was certainly a sign of 
unusual pride. The Bethunes were more 
sought after than ever, and poor Mrs. 
Bethune became still more uncertain as to 
her engagement list. 
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This morning the May sunshine was 
perfect, and the heat was of that pleasant 
kind which makes London an ideal place 
for a few weeks in the spring. As usual 
the Bethune family dropped in at varying 
intervals before prayers, except Dora, who 
was late, and who came in to find her 
father reading the wrong Psalms, Her 
French governess in the meanwhile could 
not, as usual, find her way about the 
English prayer-book, so she was diligently 
turning over the leaves. 

“ Papa, it’s the fifth to-day,” said Dora 
in a stage whisper, as Mr, Bethune ap- 
pealed to her. 

“Ts it,dear? Ah, yes! We had better 
begin again.” 

After prayers Forster entered, and Dora 
immediately ran to her brother, pouring 
out a volley of questions as the two went 
to kiss their father, who murmured: 

“Oh, Forster, it’s you, my boy. Where 
have you been this morning ¢” 

‘‘T had business at the fish-market, and 
on my way home I called on Philip 
Gillbanks.” 

“Rather an early call, wasn’t it?” said 
his mother. 

“The family have come to town for 
the season, and Philip is going to devote 
himself to his sister. Adela, can you take 
mother to call upon Mrs, Giilbanks, and 
show them every attention possible? ” 

‘Yes, dear, of course. Fancy coming to 
town now when you need not do it,” said 
Adela, and her sweet, bright face made the 
London room look brighter. 

‘What is poor dear Mrs, Gillbanks like, 
Forster?” said his mother. ‘And, oh! 
dear Dora, come and sort these invitation 
cards and see how many parties we can 
manage to-day.” 

** Mademoiselle, will you help me? It 
will teach you the titles of the English 
better than you can learn them from your 
French novels,” said Dora. Mrs. Bethune 
had given Dora the choice of applicants 
for the post of governess, thinking that this 
was a sufficient guarantee before making her 
one of the family, because, “ Dear Dora 
always knows nice people at first sight.” 

“ Mra, Gillbanks is like any other lady, 
I supposs,” said Forster absently, “but I 
did not see his sister. I believe she is 
very handsome. Philip is going to under- 
take some work for me, Taose fish-market 
lads want a good day in the country, and 
we are going to manage it somehow.” 

‘Oh, Forster! You'll let me come too?” 
said Dora, 





“Yes, if you like; but perhaps ladies 
will be in the way.” 

“Do not they smell a little of the 
fishes ?” asked Mademoiselle sadly ; “' if so, 
Dora could not go to the play in the 
evening.” 

“ Forster, you will come with me, won't 
you, instead of going to that ball with 
Adela ?” urged the girl. 

“ Ball, is there a ball—and where ?” 

‘Forster ! you promised mother a week 
ago that you would go to the Rookwoods’,” 
said Adela, laughing. ‘Don’t you know 
she wants you to meet a nice young person 
to marry, and our dear cousin always has 
one ready.” 

* Oh, yes, of course! Mother, have you 
at last found the young person I am to 
marry ?” said Forster, laughing. 

‘No, dear, not yet. I looked out for 
her the other day, but there was no one 
handsome enough except Miss Millwel!, 
and, poor dear, she is not quite the right 
wife for you.” 

“Why not? she all her 
faculties ? ” 

‘Ob, yes, poor dear, so handsome and 
so well off, and I’m sure she is very nice,” 

‘* Well, what’s the matter with her ?” 

“ Poor dear, you know her father made 
his money, I forget how.” 

“Ts that all! There’s Pailip’s father, he 
makes his money in screws, and Philip’s no 
worse for that.” 

“T don’t say anything against your 
friends, Forster dear; we were talking of . 
your wife.” 

“ T’m sure Miss Millwell wants a title, so 
you need not fear. I shouldao’t be good 
enough for her,” and Forster's eye twinkled 


with delight, 
Why, the Bethunes P 


Hasn’t 


‘ Forster | 

“Cattle lifters, I think, if you go far 
back enougb.” 

“You know, mother, it’s no use trying to 
make Forster believe the Bethunes are 
better than any one else,” said Adela, “I 
have tried but I never can succeed.” 

“Because they are no batter and no 
worse,” 

“Such a dangerous belief, dear. I’m 
sure any Princess would ba glad to marry 

ou!” 
. There was a chorus of delight at this. 

“‘ Where is one to find a Princess, pray 4 
They are all booked as soon as born, and 
usually they are badly brought up,” said 
Forster. 

‘' And what a life the Princess would 
have!’ answered Adela. “ Forster would 
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expect her to go to a fish-market at six 
am. He had better fall in love with a 
flower-girl; they are accustomed to early 
hours,” 

‘t Adela dear, even in fun I can’t bear to 
hear such things said! Of course flower- 
girls are really very nice, poor dears, but a 
Princess is more suitable for your brother. 
Papa dear, are you coming to Lady 
Romanes’s? Shehasan‘At Home.’ Dora 
says ivs to-day.” 

“But there is a féte at Kerwick House 
too, mother, and a dinner-party before the 
Rookwoods’ ball! I don’t mean ever to 
come out. Poor Adela! but it is Mary’s 
turn to-day.” 

Mary hardly ever spoke, even in the 
bosom of her family, and no one thought 
it strange. “She was thinking of her 
music,” they said. Now she took out a 
pocket-book and searched for a date. 

“T can’t go to-day. I must practise with 
Mr. Moortown’s choir. I take first violin; 
they can’t do without me.” 

“Well, thev, Adels, you must go,” 
said Dora. “I thought I had arranged 
everything yesterday, but Mary’s engage- 
ment has put it all out.” 

“Tm very sorry, Dora,” said Mary 
gravely. 

‘' Nobody knows or cares if we are there 
or not,” said Forster. “I suppose I must 
go to the ball with mother and Adela, I 
don’t dance, but I think Philip said he was 
going there with his sister—I got him an 
invitation—and we can talk over things,” 

‘Does not Mr. Gillbanks dance ?” 

*T don’s know; not if he wants to talk,” 
said Forster; and Dora exclaimed : 

* Well, Ido hope you will make haste 
and marry a worldly woman, Forster dear, 
because then she could do all the arranging 
for the Bethune family. Yon really must. 
Mother, have all the acceptances come for 
the dinner-party next week ?” 

“Yes, dear, I forgot. Well, perhaps 
this note refers to it. The Dacres have 
lost en uncle and regret-——was that for 
the dinner? Just look, dear.” 

Dora ran to the engagement book 
between two bites at a French roll. 

“Tiresome people! Yer. Now iv’s so 
near, what is to be done?” 

Ask the Gillbankses,” said Forster. 
“ Philip and his sister. The mother never 
goes anywhere, That will do, but you 
must say that they muet forgive a short 
notice, mother,” 

* Poor dears, yer. Bat Lord Mon‘ joy is 
coming. Do you think——” 





“What does it matter, mother? If 
money is the question, the Gillbankses 
could buy up the Montjoys; but I did 
think we were above such things.” 

Forster coloured with indignation. 

“Oh, Forster dear; of course, poor 
dears, I don’t mind. They are all s0 nice, 
but London people——” 

“We are not London people, and if my 
friends are not good enough ” Forster 
stopped short; he knew his temper was 
hasty at times. ‘‘ By the way, Dora, Miss 
Gillbanks is worldly, I think ; shall I pro- 
pose to her!” 

Mr. Gillbanks’s sister can’t be worldly. 
He is so awfully jolly,” was Dora's 
reply. 

* Dora, that is not the ladylike English,” 
said her governess. 

“TI hate slavgy girls,” added Forster, 
and Dora blushed with shame at her 
brother’s displeasure. 

“ Everybody says things like that,” she 
murmured. 

“You are not ‘everybody,’ Dora,” said 
Forster. 

Dora at once registered a vow against 
slang, though Adela immediately came to 
the rescue. 

‘Dora hardly ever talks slang, Forster ; 
you should not scold her.” 

Mary rose from the table. 

“I’m engaged till lunch-time, please, in 
my room ; don’t let any one come in.” 

“ When your violin is squeaking no one 
wants to come,” said Forster quickly. 

He could not understand Mary’s silent 
musical life. To him it seemed intensely 
selfish, but Adela always defended her 
sister ; indeed, Adela never allowed any 
one to be found fault with if she could 
help it, especially a member of her own 
family, so she turned the conversation. 

T wish we could avoid having so many 
invitations.” 

“I do my best, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
Bethune; “I go somewhere every day, 
and if I can I get your father to go with 
me. I’m sure it’s very good and kind of 
people to give parties. We don’t give 
half enough, Dora says. Where are you 
going this morning, Adela ?” 

* T must go to Letitia’s Girls’ Club, and, 
you know, mother, the committee of the 
Pit Girl Society is to meet here this 
afternoon.” 

“They will expect me to take part. 
Poor dears, I think the agenda says somc- 





‘thing about making them dress like men. 


I’m sure it’s right, because Lady Grace is 
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in the chair—she always dresses so very 
simply herself.” 

‘Mother dear, you have mixed it up,” 
said Dora. ‘It was to abolish the work 
for pit girls. Forster, should girls work 
at the pit’s mouth ?” 

‘* Yes, certainly ; with proper regulations 
it is healthful and grand. I wish half our 
ball young ladies had a month of such work.” 

‘Not in tights, dear Forster; but if 
you think it right lil vote for it. I’m 
sure you know best.” 

“Tm off to the City. I want to see 
Messrs. Hurne about my pamphlet. They 
are so slow about the proofs.” 

“ Have I read it, Forster dear?” said 
his mother. 

“No, mother. You would not quite 
like it. Iv’s a pamphlet about abolishing 
all titles and all money rewards for merit. 
It does seem so terrible that we still care 
about such petty things,” 

“ Bat the Government means it kindly, 
Forster. When they offered your father 
a title they wrote very civilly ; they said 
the Queen wished it. It seemed a pity to 
disappoint her, but I quite agreed. I’m 
sure the name of Bethune is better than 
any title.” 

“Tt isn’c for that reason, mother, You 
see, if we expect rewards we can’t be sure 
of our motives. I’m looking about for the 
man who expects no reward and yet does 
his duty.” 

‘‘There’s your father, dear. 
not look very far.” 

Forster smiled. 

“T must look outside my own family.” 

“TI don’t see why you should, Dora, 
dou’t forget the Gillbankser. Give me ‘The 
Morning Post,’ dear, and see if the Duchess 
has come to town yet.” 

“Tf Aunt Mary comes to dine here, 
mother, I shall have an engagement. She 
irritates me,” said Forster. 

His lips were set firm, for his aunt, the 
Duchess, ridiculed all his ideas, 

“No, Forster, she won't come, It 
wouldn’t do with those poor dear Gill- 
bankses. She would want their pedigree, 
and wouldn’t quite understand the screws 
and how really nice they are. Your aunt 
is very clever, you know, and never forgets 
her engagements.” 

“T can’t think why the title of a 
Dachess always sounds snobby,” said 
Adela, laughing, ‘‘and yet Aunt Mary 
would be horrified to hear me say so.” 

“She says I’m seen too much,” said 
Dora. ‘She wants me to be shut up in a 


You need 





prison till I’m out, I can’t bear Aunt 
Mary. Men don’t fall in love with our 
Mary, and they won’t with me, so why | 
should we take care of our complexions ? 
It’s only Adela who has lovers’ I wish 
you wouldn’t smile so much, Adela dear, 
and the men wouldn’s think you liked 
them. They do leave so many bouquets for 
you, and you don’t care for any of them.” 

“ Yes, I like them all, but I suppose I 
shall know when I am in love.” 

“There's a sale at Sotheby’s to-day,” 
said Mr. Bsthune, looking up from peru- 
sing papers. ‘The first edition of 
Marlow’s plays is going to be sold. I 
must go and see about it, When do you 
want the carriage, any of you? Dora, 
just make a list of the times and seasons, 
dear child.” 

Dora rose, and with a sigh once more 
began arranging for the family. She 
declared the worked harder than Aunt 
Mary’s maid, whom Forster called “ the 
white slave.” 





THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
IN THREE PARTS, PART IIL. 


A TRAMP BY IT 


THERE is little enough in the present 
city of Manchester to recall the antiquity 
of its origivn. On the evening after my 
trip by the “Fairy Queen,” I left the 
quiet ‘Mitre Hotel”—my two bed- 
room windows looked into the calm 
graveyard of the cathedral and at its 
illuminated clock, which had not, J am 
glad to say, a trick of chiming the quarters 
—and killed an hour in the library. In 
the vestibule of the building there is a 
print of Manchester and Salford as they 
were in 1710-30. No tall chimneys then 
—or none aggressively assertive! The 
cathedral tower appears benignly dominant 
over the pretty little market town. Irwell 
is shown flowing attractively between its 
banks in the town’s vicinity. A gentleman 
in the theatrical attire of the early Georgian 
time stands in the foreground, And the 
sky is as clear as an epgraver can make it, 

From the picture 1 had but to wander 
down the gaslit streets — with electrical 
dazzle here and there—to that confusing 
mass of railway buildiog known as the 
Victoria and Exchange stations, Near at 
hand Irwell sneaks covertly in its dark 
and pestilential bed. A more brutal 
parody of nature as one sees her among 
the green fields cannot be found than this 
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dreary spectacle of Irwell in Manchester’s 
midst, with the horrid fringe of stranded 
garbage instead of waving rushes and 
undergrowth, such aa the kingfisher loves 
to flash stealthily by. 

Poor Irwell! She cannot help herself. 
She is devoted to the service of man. 
Mills buzz and whirl on all sides of her 
meandering stream in the city; she sees 
little of the “heaven’s own azure”; and 
her aspect is so melancholy that it is 
conceivable that ere now a man has tied a 
brick round the neck of his dog or his cat 
and hurled the victim into the black ooze, 
from sheer murderous impulse provoked 
by the river. It is the sort of stream Doré 
might have drawn inspiration from had he 
been requisitioned to illustrate Thomson’s 
“City of Dreadful Night.” I forget if 
Thomson gives his depressing metropolis 
a river; but he could not better have piled 
on its agony than by giving it an Irwell. 

And yet of old this brook was famous 
for its trout, and may continue to be, 
nearer its source. 

Close to the “ Mitre Hotel”—which is 
not of so episcopal a character as its name 
had led me to imagine it—are two or 
three remnants of Manchester as it was 
some three centuries ago, One ancient 
house in the shambles is especially good 
to look upon, with its bow gables, its black 
and white exterior, and its suggestive 
diamond panes. There are market stalls 
set in the narrow street adjacent, and just 
a flavour of medieval life may be had by 
focussing the fancy upon the house and 
the hucksters. Hard by, however, is one 
of the most capacious of the modern city’s 
lungs, and the contrast between thisagitated 
thoroughfare, with its tall-hatted business 
men, its large shop windows and all the 
luxuries they display, and the little old 
house in the shambles is too glaring for 
modest sentiment to endure. 

Bat enough of these profitless imaginings. 

I had seen the Canal from the water. 
Having spent a night of ecclesiastical 
tranquillity at the ‘ Mitre” after the ex- 
citewent of the voyage, I designed to 
devote several hours of the next morning 
to a walk along the Canal.banks. Even 
as a philosopher is not satisfied with sub- 
jective knowledge, but craves also objective 
knowledge, so I wished to look down 
upon the Canal from its shores, and still 
further deepen my acquaintance with it, 

I chose my walk at a venture. It 
was the stage from Latchford to Runcorn. 
Weather and the road permitting, I might 





even get on to Ellesmere, but I was not 
sanguine about that. 

Again the portents were singularly 
bright for the season, There was snow 
on the cathedral tombstones when I drew 
up my blind; but ere I had done with 
my fried sole and the conversation of 
two genial commercials from London, one 
of whom was interested in shipments of 
tinned meats, the sun was out and licking 
up the snow. 

I took train to Warrington, or Werinton, 
as they called it in the time of Henry 
the Third. The docks were still a very 
tulip bed for the colours of their bunting, 
as we passed them; and the trumpeting 
of a steamer could be heard through the 
thick air. But my companions heeded 
not the docks, They read their papers 
like the methodical business men they 
looked, and especially they read the columns 
of description of the festival of the day 
before. 

Now Warrington from the railway does 
not tempt eulogy. One thinks of it as the 
natal place of much soap, ale, gin, wire, and 
so forth—all useful enough commodities, 
but either smelling offensively in their 
developement or demanding, it would seem, 
unsightly chimneys and factories. 

I was therefore quite pleasantly sur- 
prised when I left the railway station and 
almost at once set eyes on two or three 
houses, the coevals of that in the shambles 
of Manchester. The ‘' Barley-mow Inn,” in 
the market-place, is a jewel of a building, 
with its date, 1661, upon it. It is quaint, 
as picturesque as all half-timbered and 
gabled houses are, and piquantly seques- 
tered. I excited some notice by my evident 
absorption in the old place, with its 
coarsely carved timbers and black oak 
lintel to its yard. 

There is also the “ Fox Inn,” of the same 
kidney ; and I observed a small butcher’s 
shop, dated 1649, set unassumingly between 
houses of a much more modern stamp. 

For the rest, Warrington has been a 
place of culture as well as a noted em- 
porium for soap. In the last century the 
Eyres’ press here was locally as famous as 
that of Baskerville in Birmingham. 

Nowadays, however, once these old time 
houses have been admired, one cannot but 
notice that clogs rule the roost here. We 
are in Lancashire, yet only just, and the 
clatter of clogged feet on the paving stones 
strikes the predominant note of the place 
—aye, and of the district extending far 


‘north and north-east. 
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The people, too, talk “ Lancashire,’ 
slighting the definite article. — 

I asked my way to Latchford. 

* Be you going across Canal?” was the 
question in rej»inder. 

“Yes,” said I. “I hope to get across 
Canal.” 

“Then,” was the reply, ‘‘ you'll have to 
take swing-bridge. Thoy open it to let 
steamboats go past.” 

Not a definite article anywhere, you see. 

I shame to say I did not until this day 
know that Warrington was on the Mersey. 
However, if I were Warrington I should 
be even more ashamed of being on so ill- 
looking a river. I am quite tired of 
prattling about the indescribable repulsive- 
ness of these black streams of Lancashire ; 
but they thrust themselves upon notice. 

A mile or so from Warrington I skirted 
the Mersey where it makes one of its most 
graceful curves. Oa the other side were 
meadows, with a substantial white house 
in a park and a church spire of the town 
rising prettily above the trees. There was 
a small weir in the river and an islet with 
a house on it. 

Taking this landscape as it stood, it 
would look soothing and delightfully rural 
done on paper by a deft pencil. But 
Mersey seen with the eyes of sense spoiled 
all. Its inky flood, the nauseous stains 
upon its banks and the rubbish it deposited 
were a grievous disillusionment. 

From this standpoint I walked into 
Latchford village in a few minutes, past 
“Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” a wayside 
tavern, the tannery, and the various new 
gabled houses which brighten the little 
place. 

From a commercial aspect, the Ship 
Canal ought to ba the making of Latchford. 
I noticed new houses springing up, and also 
placards indicating land for sale. Had 
I a few loose thousands, they should go 
in Latchford land. 

There is a drawback, though, to the 
place for residential purposes. The War- 
rington and Stockport railway rattles 
its trains noisily across the Canal on one 
of the “deviation” bridges, And, as if 
that riot were not enough, the steamers 
in the Canal will be blowing steam night 
and day in their appeals to the lock-masters 
to prepare for them. Anything more try- 
ing to weak nerves than the discords 
some of these boats raise can hardly be 
imagined. Heard in the dead of night, 
they are worse than a concert of cats. 

Of course, it is possible to get used 





to anything. Saburban Londoners, for 
example, say they do not mind the trains 
which screech every quarter of an hour 
past their back gardens. But think of 
the sacrifice of brain tissue of price—or 
rather of priceless worth—that such a 
state of wooden insensitiveness involves. 

There were two steamers in the Latch- 
ford lock, and I was able to see the process 
of their raising to perfection. Its simplicity 
need not be commented upon. One of 
the boats was merely an impetuous steam- 
tug, impatient to get back to Liverpool. 
The other carried cargo ; not a full burden, 
but just enough to license its owner in 
sending it to make its début in the Man- 
chester docks. Had I tarried at Latch- 
ford a score of hours more—a most un- 
likely thing, however—I should have seen 
yet another trial tripper, this time from 
the sunny Mediterranean, with ropes of 
oranges binding her masts together. It 
may be safely said that the great cotton 
city will appreciate none of the boons 
of its Canal more than this of getting 
its fruit straight from the South, much 
more cheaply than of yore. 

From the lock I returned to the swing- 
bridge, and joined a little throng of butcher 
boys, school children, blooming maidens— 
the air was keen and heightened their 
colour—and others in admiring the ease 
with which a thousand tons of iron may 
be sent to the right about by a lever 
and a man. They cut it rather fine in 
moving this bridge, to suit the convenience 
of a gentleman in a dogeart coming from 
Warrington, who seemed eager to cross, 
This provoked some mad screeches from 
the approaching steam-tug. But all went 
well, and the tug swept along in the 
muddy water, which it sent in long agi- 
tated undulations up the red sides of 
the cutting. 

This cutting by Latchford is remarkable 
for being the most extensive in the whole 
Canal. It is a mile and a half in length, 
with sides as perpendicular as possible, 
and fifty-five feet in height. Take the 
average bottom width of the Canal as 
here available to the surface of the water ; 
viz, one hundred and twenty feet, and 
there is an easy yet interesting sum for 
a boy or girl to tackle, to ascertain the 
number of yards of rock taken from this 
cutting alone. 

By the way, it was here at Latchford 
that, on the Saturday night preceding 
the opening of the Canal, an accident 
occurred which persons afflicted with the 
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taste for omens might have rezarded with 
discontent. The yacht “ Norseman,” which, 
on the first of January, excited so many 
complimentary exclamations by its beau- 
tiful lines and delicacy of movement, here 
and then, lost one of its engineers. The 
poor fellow was returning to the ship from 
Warrington towards ten o’clock, and in 
the darkness and the fog misjudged his 
movements and stepped into the Canal. 
Its sheer sides made rescue almost im- 
possible, and he was drowned. 

It may as well be repeated: the sooner 
the Ship Canal Company determine to 
light the whole five-and-thirty miles of 
their waterway with electricity, the better 
it will be for the public. Were I the 
loving father or mother of five or six 
young children, as active and curious about 
novelties as most children, I would not 
live at Latchford on any account until 
more precautions than at present exist 
were taken to prevent access to the Canal 
sides. 

From Latchford I proceeded due west 
by the new road skirting the Cana]. I 
judged by the crowds on the Canal side 
here the previous day that a thoroughfare 
ran all the way hence to Runcorn, some 
eight miles. But I was soon to be un- 
deceived. 

For half a mile or so, there was a road, 
with terraces of new red houses facing 
the Canal. The houses were of the fifteen- 
pounder style, commodious to look at, 
and I hope more conscientiously built than 
their comrades of the kind elsewhere. 
No notice need have been taken of them, 
but for the fact that they were a reminder 
that the Canal company holds a quantity 
of land conterminous with its cntting, which 
may well be turned to account in terraces 
like these. Of the total area purchased 
for the work, four thousand five hundred 
and twenty acres, no fewer than two 
thousand five hundred are now surplus. 

It is interesting enough to live within 
viewing distance of the Thames below 
Gravesend. Bat here in the North 
one may do much better. The Ship 
Canal is not, like the Thames in its 
lower reaches, hugged by aguey flats for 
miles. One may live near enough to its 
water to cast eggshells and cabbage stalks 
into it from one’s back premises—if that 
were not a crime against the Canal punish- 
able by law. Out of question ere long 
there will be plenty to see on this water- 
way. 
retired ‘ salts” and others addicted to the 


Indeed, I foresee the time when 





ocean will be esger to spend their declining 
days with their teleecopes and memories on 
the banks of the Ship Canal. Let the Com- 
pany prepare for them by building rows of 
snug houses on its surplus lands, being 
suitably lavish in the matter of venetian 
masts with weathercocks, derelict figure- 
heads, and the like trifles, so dear to the 
heart of the superannuated mariner. 

But these terraces soon came to an end 
and I had to turn inland. I struck a high 
road, with a mile-stone telling me I might 
reach Frodsham or Chester thereon. I 
passed fields with the tall posts indicative 
of the rage for Raghy Union football which 
holds this part of England fast in thrall, 
The sun, meanwhile, had gone from sight 
and snow began to descend. It seemed to 
me & quite futile feat of enthusiasm to con- 
tinue walking along this hard high-road 
till I came to either Frodsham or Chester, 
at this time of the year. 

However, upon enquiry, I learnt that 
anon I might hope to double back to the 
water, to which I had come to feel oddly 
attached. Even as it was, I had not lost 
touch with it, if I may be excused the 
looseness of expression. I heard the 
miauling of its steamers, with the 
occasional more honest and downright 
shout of foghorns, 

Once—it was at the “ Ship Inn "—I tried 
an illegitimate path to the banks. But I 
had to return. This ‘Ship Inn’ is a 
hoary hostelry—its crude signboard so 
proclaimed it. They little thought, who 
built it and gave it its picture of a schooner 
with all sails set, that in 1894 ships as big 
as that on its board would be moving 
within sight of the little inn—and not on 
Mersey either ! 

The snow ceased, and again the wintry 
sun broke through the heavy clouds with 
their edges of liquid gold. Happily I had 
the wind, which blew with a biting sting, 
at my back. 

I came to Walton, a village that would 
be engaging if it were not within hearing 
of the riot of so many trains. I never 
saw land so cut up by railway lines. But 
they speak a rural speech in Walton. The 
lads who urged me to desist from trying 
toenterthe Walton church had a brogue that 
I enjoyed. But they seethed me in dis- 
couragement by assuring me that, as well 
as they knew, I could not get to Run- 
corn except by retracing my steps and 
making acquaintance again with Warring- 
ton. Now I had seen enough of Warring- 
tov, and I would rather have braced myself 
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for Frodsham or Chester than have gone 
to the right about. I fancy that was a 
thoroughly English trait in me—was it 
not? I say it without pride, for no man 
is wholly responsible for, or may reasonably 
plume himself upon being what he is. 

For a moment or two I paused to admire 
a token of generous condegcansion on the 
part of the local Squire. I will not men- 
tion the Squire’s name. There was snow 
upon the ‘‘ token,” or else I would have 
made momentary use of it. In fact, the 
“token” was just a low and somewhat in- 
convenient stone dais inscribed “Traveller’s 
rest, the gift of Esq.” It was decked 
with green mould, where it was not white 
with snow. Seat it could not be called, so 
much as a stone step. For my part, were 
I a wayfarer of the weary and necessitous 
kind, I would try the five-barred gates for 
a quarter of a mile on either side of this 
“‘traveller’s rest” rather than risk a chill to 
the bones by sitting on a cold stone ledge 
planted in the earth at so inconveniently 
low an elevation. If his respectability the 
Squire who set this mark of kindness for 
the lowly born did it in fanciful atonement 
for his sins, he may be cordially congratu- 
lated. He cannot have gone much astray 
during his earthly pilgrimage, or else never 
was man less generous in his bargainings. 

In Walton they told me I might come 
at the Moore swing-bridge and thus cross 
the Canal, and, if I would take the rugged 
road of the navvies, get to Runcorn, I 
got this intelligence confirmed ere I viewed 
it as gospel. 

“And the distance to Moore?” I 
enquired of the kindly hedger and ditcher 
who had paused, bill in hand, to help me. 

‘Qne mile,” he said, and I left him, 
grateful and comforted. 

I walked a good Cheshire mile, and 
asked another man how far I might have 
yet to go. 

“A mile and a half,” was the reply, 
plump. 

These trials appertain to rural parts 
all the world over. You would suppose 
that the rage for universal education had 
changed such idiosyncrasies in Hodge and 
Co. of late. It appears otherwise. Either 
the true-born peasant is as ignorant of 
linear measurement as ever he was, or he 
takes to a lie as eagerly as a schoolboy to 
a new half-crown. Anyway, he is little to 
ba relied upon for information outside his 
own most restricted sphere of positive 
knowledge. 

A quarter of a mile further and I espied 








the welcome bridge, and a fire of coal at 
its southern side, round which women, 


‘and men, and boys were clustered. The 
-bridge - keepers were at liberty to eat, 


drink, and talk merrily, and they—and 
their wives—seemed to be doing so. 

Once more, therefore, I crossed the Ship 
Canal. A white fox-terrier dog revolved 
in an eddy beneath the bridge, drifting 
slowly towards the sea. How had the 
poor dead brute come hither? No 
matter. It is a sight the navigators of 
this waterway must get accustomed to. 
Moreover, life has worse spectacles, and 
more mysterious. In our journey by the 
Fairy Queen ” the day before we had, at 
one of the locks, listened to the eloquent 
levity of a person with the “gift of the 
gab” on board an adjacent steamer, 
In the course of his speech, which begat 
abounding laughter, he assured us he was 
profoundly interested in the Ship Canal. 
“To what extent?” somebody retorted. 
“To this extent, gentlemen,’ was his 
prompt rejoinder; ‘the most valuable 
dog I ever had was drowned in it.” 

The public of North Cheshire and South 
Lancashire are entreated not to pollute 
the Canal with the dead bodies of their 
pets. Already the poor young stream has 
a grievance in the sewage that reaches it, 
directly and by contact with the Mersey. 
If once the people get into the habit of 
regarding it as a mixen five-and-thirty 
miles long, we may give up the fine hopes 
built upon it as a residential attraction. 
In time the Manchester sewage will be 
subjected to a searching system of purifi- 
cation, and only afterwards be allowed to 
filtrate into the Canal. May the work be 
speedily accomplished! It will be a pity 
if the dock labourers at Salford are com- 
pelled to do their work with disinfectants 
suspended from their noses. Before 
January the first, there were complaints 
on this score which much detracted from 
the charm discovered by newspaper writers 
in this sun-flashed pool of scores of acres 
in the middle of Cottonopolis, 

Bat to resume my itinerary. 

Having at last got on the right side of 
the Canal, I set my face straight for Run- 
corn. Certificated high-road there was 
none, I had four or five miles before me 
that recalled other rough miles I had 
travelled ; in Florida, for example, along a 
line of railway in formation, with darkies 
felling trees on one hand, and laying the 
metals on the other. 

Happily the frost of the night still held. 
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Otherwise I should have looked askant at 
this rugged track vermiculating over the 
uneven ground, amid waggons, broken 
machinery, holes, and much else. 

A more depressing tongue of land than 
this peninsula stretching from Warrington, 
between the Canal and the Mersey to 
Runcorn, you will not find in England. 
Even the Thames marshes are without the 
tall chimneys of Widnes and Runcorn, 
which smear the heavens with their smoke, 
and vitiate the air with their effluvia. 

On this day I had the wind strorg upon 
me from Mersey. But there was nothing 
enjoyable in its breath, I drew up my 
coat collar and hoped to be in Runcorn ere 
an hour had sped. 

But I was not. There was much to see 
by the way, and in places I had to go 
softly. Ever and anon, too, a locomotive 
snorted at me to get off the rails if I did 
not mean to try a wrestle with it. I had 
to stand aside and let it go by with a dash, 
the ill-set rails rising and falling beneath it 
like the ice of a pool strained by a crowd 
of skaters. 

Of human interest there was enough 
here, It lay in the thousands of trucks 
which had done such good work since 1887, 
as well as in the frigid, exposed little 
village of shanties planted by the Canal 
side among steam navvies and a world of 
refuse. 

The “T. A. W.” on the trucks recalled 
the late Mr. Walker, who, on June the 
eighth, 1887, received the entire contract for 
the Ship Canal Works—surely one of the 
most monumental orders ever an employer 
of labour was blessed with! But the Ship 
Canal has been of no advantage to this 
famous man. Mr. Walker died on the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1889, and a 
year later the Canal Company took over 
all the works and plant in hand from his 
executors, 

The trucks show the nature of the labour 
they have been engaged in. Some of them 
have their upper parts splintered to match- 
wood. The wilderness of mounds is be- 
strewn with chips and billets of the wood. 
They were not made for ladylike handling, 
these trucks, nor have they received it. A 
few hundreds of them will be devoted to 
firewood when the Canal Works’ effects are 
disposed of; unless, indeed, Mersey’s pun- 
gent air—and that of the chemical fac- 
tories—brings yet earlier dissolution upon 
them. 

Navvies in files passed me periodically, 
big ruddy fellows most of them, walking 





advertisements of the virtues of honest 
open-air toil. Ere long I struck their 
dinner-hour, and then I came upon them 
in groups of twenties, sitting under the lee 
of the yellow soil banks, with their coffee- 
cans warming by the fires at their feet. 
The black fantastic shapes of the rusted 
steam navvies rose betwixt them and the 
Canal they had excavated. 

As for the Canal itself, I gave it up. In 
the aspect it then presented it seemed no 
way more remarkable than an ordinary 
inland Canal for horse traffic—save indeed 
in its width. For half an hour nothing 
moved on it, Then a tug skimmed by into 


the far-off haze of Runcorn. She bore some f 


of the previous day’s bunting, which looked 
garish in this sombre atmosphere. 

The navvies’ cottages next drew notice 
upon them ; poor thin edifices of a single 
storey, facing the Canal, and with potatoe 
peelings and the bluish stains of soap-suds 
conspicuous about them. Clothes - lines 
decorated their vicinity. Disconsolate 
poultry perched on tiles and mops, and 
seemed too inert even to explore their own 
plumage. A draggled woman with bare 
forearm looked out here and there and 
cried for ‘‘ Billy” or ‘‘ Tommy,” with an 
emphatic “drat him!” or something of 
the kind if no response was given. 

I was curious about the interiors of 
these temporary homes. It was easy to 
satisfy my curiosity, The house I was 
invited into was as higgledy-piggledy as 
the Canal banks in the neighbourhood. A 
cake of drenched soap lay on a table near 
a loaf of bread, which was gradually in- 
corporating its ooze. A cat lifted an eye 
of appealing woe to me, and as much as 
asked, ‘‘ Did you ever see the like of this 
for the home of a working man earning 


his seven or eight shillings a day?” 


Disorder and dirt were rampant, And 
the walls of the room were loosely papered 
with fragments of fifty different patterns, 
which from their grime might have been 
rescued from a Runcorn ashpit. 

And yet I daresay when the Ship Canal 
job is over, the tenants’of this dismal camp 
will settle down elsewhere and form as 
neat a home as need be. The transitory 
does not stimulate like the permanent. 

Were it worth while, I could wonder 
what kind of eggs these Ship Canal 
barrack hens are able to lay. I would, at 
any rate, rather analyse than eat them. 

But there were children here as elsewhere. 
They more than aught else seemed to con- 
secrate the omnipresent dreariness. And 
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in one of the house windows half-a-dozen 
bottles of sweets, some biscuits, oranges, 
and white clay pipes told of the trading 
instinct in one member of the community. 
The sale for pipes ought indeed to be 
somewhat extensive, though less so doubt- 
less than formerly, when all the Company’s 
thousands of operatives were in full pay. 

One more touch and I have done with 
this little village, which might yet appeal 
to a man for its drama as much as any 
palace. The sweets and clay pipes were 
witnesses to the navvies’ need for mild 
luxuries, A single room in one of the 
houses, with green blinds and the word 
* Mission” on its window, hinted at other 
needs, 

A mile farther, and I chanced upon the 
missioner himself, carrying (significant 
symbols !) in one hand a lantern he had 
just bought and in the other a packet of 
tracts, Simultaneously, though in opposite 
directions, he and I passed a knot of men 
at work. I was entertained to mark the 
variety of expressions that sat upon their 
faces as these horny-handed and broad- 
shouldered fellows eyed the tracts. Some 
were evidently in sympathy with the little 
books and their distributor: some were 
as evidently antipathetic to both. 

Thank Heaven, Runcorn is appreciably 
nearer now. The track is really most 
rugged for a layman. 

At this point I come again cheek by 
jowl with Mersey. The estuary is here 
very broad, and the tide is out, There are 
miles of glistening black mud to be seen; 
though the glisten is not due to sunlight. 
Creeks, too, with deep, soft sides, the thought 
of slipping into which raises a shudder. 

And, as I live, hardly have I condemned 
the outlook as quite supremely nauseous, 
when I am confronted with a difficulty that 
may end in plunging me fathoms down in 
this same mud. For railway purposes they 
have had to build a light bridge over one 
of these creeks and put sleepers on it, 
There is no other track for the pedestrian. 
The sleepers are set most unmethodically, 
some but six inches apart and some two 
feet. And thirty feet under a stream like 
a sewer swings its way into the estuary 
between two sloped banks of filth. 

I should have made litile of this trial of 
nerve if the bridge had been over a green 
field. But the idea of suffocation in such 
a quagmire was lamentably dispiriting, and 
I do not mind confessing that I stood for 
aw seconds in hesitation, eyeing the 
mud, 





There was, however, no help for it. I 
could not, on my manhood, turn tail—with 
Rancorn already well within smeiJ. And 
so I braced myself and stepped out. Some 
of the sleepers were villainously awry, and 
the sight of the bottom to the pit they 
formed was svfficiently disturbing. But 
my valour — which: somehow seems less 
now than it seemed then—met with its 
reward. I felt as rejoiced when I was on 
the other side as if I had been presented 
with a return ticket to a distant continent. 

A kindly navvy grinned at me as he 
said, * You’d have fell soft there, sir, 
anyhow!” He never spoke a truer word. 

One more episode of the Mersey mud 
and I have done with it—I hope for ever. 
About a stone’s throw from this bridge, a 


black shape was seen set in the mud of the | 


river proper. Its contour was that of an 
ark—a residence, in fact, on a boatwise 
keel, with windows and a door; and on 
its stern was the inscription : 

“Bods, tea, coffee, and cocoa from 
five a.m,” ; 

Such a sleeping place, amid such fetid 
surroundings, was enough to alarm the 
imagination. Nevertheless, the mnavvy 
constitution is so robust that it has 
probably come well out of the trials of 
even such a dormitory. 

Thence onwards up the narrowing 
peninsula, with the great railway bridge 
looming through the vapour of the 
factories, Mersey’s wide mouth — con- 
tracted again at the bridge point—seemed 
to suggest that the millions spent on the 
Ship Canal might more profitably have 
been spent in keeping a navigable channel 
in the natural’ river, and delving east of 
Runcorn only. But this scheme has been 
pronounced upon and condemned. At 
any rate the Ship Canal is almost in- 
dependent of tidal agitation and whims, 
which, of course, Mersey is not, 

I came at length to the very tip of this 
long uncomely tongue of land, the Canal 
on the left, Mersey broad on the right and 
in front. The two waterways run for & 
spell westwards hence, side by side, 
separated at high tide by nothing except a 
concrete wall and a mighty embankment, 
still in process of completion. 

And so, having done with the oxide 
works, which occupy and perfume this 
extremity, I climbed to the Runcorn swing- 
bridge and ascended yet higher through 
the mean streets of the town to its railway 
station. 

A guide book that is before me—a dozen 
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years old, to be sure—says of Runcorn 
that it is “much resorted to for bathing 
in the summer season.” It is barely 
conceivable, unless the bathers are accom- 
plished mudlarks or persons of no fixed 
calling, who take to the Mersey here in 
the warm menths in quest of floating 
valuables, However, in any case, | am 
afraid the Ship Canal will interfere 
considerably with Runcorn’s fame as a 
bathing place, : 

They celebrated the opening of the 
Canal as much here as anywhere. And 
rightly so, for the hundreds of workers on 
the embank ment lodge in the town. 

By the water-side, on an elevation, is 
another mission room for the navvies. 
Here, on the door, was a placard telling of 
“a public ham tea on the tables from 
half-past four to balf-past seven on January 
the first, 1891. Ninepence each.” 

Of Rancorn I can think of nothing 
more to say, except that its Wesleyan 
Chapel of St. Paul’s seems to me the 
largest and most braggart building of its 
kind I have ever seen. It carries a facade 
with two swollen towers. There are 
foreign cathedrals that at first sight have 
affected me less than this chapel. But 
Runcorn’s price—it must be that—will 
not bear scrutiny. Its leonine magnificence 
in front goes ill with its sordid hind- 
quarters of commonplace red brick. 

There was not time on the short wintry 
day to proceed to the mouth of the Weaver, 
as I had hoped. Besides, the snow now 
came in quick, fierce squalls, 

I was hungry, and had an hour or two 
on my hands ere a train would serve me. 
But the hotel, upon whose mercy I cast 
myself, could do no better than offer me 
bread and cheese. The meat had not been 
delivered. I sat there eating bread and 
cheese, in company with a succession of 
clean-locking women, who came and aeked 
for spirituous nips and warmed their toes 
by the fire. I never saw more reputable 
topers. They took their fluids almost depre- 
catingly. One of them, indeed, proffered 
me a sort of apology: ‘‘The inside do get 
such a chill, sir, this weather,” she said, 

And now enough of the Canal. 

Commercially it seems to have a satis- 
factory future before it. Its owners, at 
any rate, bave confidence in it, You may 
not hope soon to pick up shares in it for 
@ mere song. 

On the other hand, scenically it does 
not enthrali—at present. The Gotha Canal 
in Sweden is more interesting. But when 





the Manchester cutting has established 
itself as one of the world’s most populous 
highways, then things will be different. 
No reach of England will then be more 
fascinating, alike to mon of a practical 
turn and men of imagination. 





AN EVIL EYE. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


THE boats returned in no regular order 
in the evening. People started when they 
chose, and loitered or hurried as they felt 
inclined, and that one which contained 
the pair of lovers seemed naturally to fall 
behind the rest. 

There was one part of the return voyage 
which no one had considered in any 
possible way as dangerous, which proved 
itself so rather strangely. They had to 
pass close to a weir, after leaving the little 
lock, which was picturesquely out of 
repair, and Georgie, who was steering, was 
much too full of laughing at some joke of 
Laurie’s to pay attention to the ropes. 
She was, moreover, inexperienced with 
them. She gave the wrong cord a mighty 
jerk to free the boat from some reeds, 
and before any of them had realised there 
was anything the matter, with the laugh 
still on their lips, the boat was overturned, 
and they were all struggling in the water. 
Laurie naturally seized Gaorgie. Madge’s 
dress had got entangled with some weeds ; 
she felt the water close over her head, and 
gave herself up for lost. 

She knew no more till she was conscious 
of a voice, hoarse, strange, and broken, in 
her ear. 

“Not this one, too! 
another !” 

She slowly opened her eyes, to find her- 
self lying on the bank, supported by 
Laurie’s friend, whose ghastly and agonised 
face, contorted by strong passion, bent 
over her. She looked at him vaguely, and 
repeated the words she had heard in her 
own mind; she did not put any sense to 
them till afterwards. He was absolately 
transported with wild and trembling 
ecetasy as he met her eyes; so evidently 
so that she thought nothing of his holding 
her hands to his lips and pressing frantic 
kisses upon them. 

““Wnere is Laurie ?” she asked trembling, 
but not resentful. 

“Gone to the mill—with Georgie—to 
fetch some brandy, You are better? 
You are not hurt? I thought I was too 


Oh, heaven, not 
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late. I thought—heavens! I thought I 
had killed you too !” 

“Mr, L’Estrange !” 

‘What am I saying? Forgive me, 
For the moment I was beside myself—you 
would not wonder if you knew. May I 
carry you? I don’t think you can walk 
in your wet clothes. You won’t mind my 
carrying you to the mill?” 

6 No ” 


Madge found no other word to say ; she 
could not meet his eyes. Something 
utterly subdued and terrified her. In a 
moment she found herself gently but 
strongly raised, and carried on his shoulder 
as easily as if she had been a little child. 
His lean and sinewy form had great 
strength and endurance, 

A fire, dry clothes, and hot tea soon 
revived her body, but her mind did not so 
speedily recover itself. She could not 
help an hysterical fit of crying, which she 
had only power to keep under so long as 
Laurie and his friend were present. Mr. 
L’Estrange showed no more emotion ; he 
had resumed his ordinary cold and non- 
chalant manner ; and beyond the fact that 
he was and remained of a ghastly pallor, 
kept no trace of the passion that had 
shaken him. Madge, whose active tongue 
was seldom at a loss, had not a word now 
for any one. She had lost all her vivacity 
and audacious frankness, and was thank- 
ful to be driven to Elstead in the miller’s 
trap and to get to bed as soon as possible, 

Her night’s rest, however, did not revive 
her ; she had frightful dreams ; all the time 
she felt hereelf struggling frantically in 
dark waters, a cold clutch of thin hands 
seemed dragging her into horrible depths, 
She woke with a shriek of uttermost terror, 
and was thankful to find herself in a light 
and cheerful world, where it was possible 
to throw off the dread and gloom of the 
hours she had passed. Yet after the first 
relief some of the impression remained. 
Madge could not rid herself of the idea of 
the evil eye. She, and she alone, had 
heard these words, ‘‘ Why not believe in 
it? It is true;” and these others, ‘' Not 
this one too—not another !” 

A little more and she would have been 
that other victim. Why was she snatched 
from the fate that accompanied him? Was 
her life to be connected with his? What 
was the meaning of the strange thrill, half 
horror, half bliss, which had run through 
her veins when he kissed her hands, when 
he lifted her in his arms ? 

Ah, she was not the girl to rescue a 





man’s life, to restore it from despair! 
She knew herself—vain, frivolous, idle, 
capricious, often light- minded. Jim 
L’Estrange’s marred life needed a stronger 
and a more loving hand than hers to set 
it right! But if a woman could do it, 
Madge thought it would be worth while 
to svffer a good deal, to give up much, to 
attain such a destiny. 

‘Ts the poor fellow to go on till he dies 
shunning every one, afraid even of friend- 
ship, feeling himself under a curse? Is 
there any one strong enough and brave 
enough to throw in her lot with hie, and 
save him from that dreadful loneliness % 
Oh, I wish I were the one to say I 
dared !” 

Laurie came in with her early cup of tea 
to ask her how she was. He sat on the 
bed and contemplated her gravely. 

“By Jove, Madge, it’s taken a lot out 
of you! You look like a little ghost. I 
hope you don’t blame me for thinking first 
of Georgie ¢” 

‘My dear boy, of course not. You 
couldn’t get us both ashore. Is Georgie all 
right?” 

“Oh, as right as ninepence. She hardly 
turned a hair. You were longer in the 
water. By Jove, what a funk we were 
allin! As for Jim, he was completely off 
his head. He vowed you were dead and 
it was his doing. ‘No,’ poor Georgie said, 
‘it was mine. I steered.’ ‘But I was in 
the boat. I was in the boat,’ he kept 
saying. Then he sent me off for brandy. 
I was glad when he carried you in alive 
after all. I say, Madge, I really believe 
poor old Jim thinks he has that ill luck 
about him. Did you notice how he stared 
at the fellow who told that story about 
the Greek Johnny and the evil eye ?” 

Madge nodded. 

“Well, but one can’t think there’s 
really anything in it—of course one be- 
lieves in luck, yCu know. There’s some 
people that alwsys sweep the board and 
others that never hold a decent card. 
But that’s different, that’s the sort of thing 
that only hurts oneself, you know. It 
can’t be that a decent fellow like Jim 
should have the power of harming other 
people without wishing it. But he fancies 
he has, that’s the worst of it. He refused 
point blank to be my best man yesterday 
evening. I couldn’t get any reason out of 
him till I pushed him hard, and then he 
said he wasn’t going to bring any ill luck 
on me if he knew it. Iv’s awfully rum, 
isn’t it?” 
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“TI knew he would refuse,” Madge said 
slowly and heavily, in a tone so unlike her 
usual one that her brother, whose real 


affection for her was equal to the chariness | 


of its expression, looked at her pale and 
downcast face with dismay. 

“T say, old Madgie! This go yester- 
day hasn’t really made you ill, has it?” 

* Oh, no; I’m not ill.” 

“You don’t look very fit.” 

“Tt was a shock, of course. I don’t 
think I feel quite up to much talk, Laurie, 
dear.” 

« All right. Shall you 
get up?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I don’t want to 
make a fuss. Oh, yes, I shall come down 
to lunch, but I shan’t go with the rest this 
afternoon, and no one is to stop, mind— 
I'd rather be alone. Tell Mrs. Brandon so. 
Make her understand, Laurie, I won't 
have any one victimising herself that I 
may have to talk pretty. I shall get all 
right if I’m left alone with a nice book.” 

Laurie accordingly managed that the 
rest of the party set off for their after- 
noon’s excursion, leaving Madge on the 
sofa in the cool, tree-shaded drawing-room, 
which opened on to the lawn. She had 
her book, but it did not seem to interest 
her; she did not turn many pages, and her 
usually careless, piquant little face wore 
an expression that was strange to it. 

Just as sho was beginning to wonder 
whether tea would cheer her downcast 
mood at all, a visitor was announced who, 
if not exactly cheering, proved at least an 
exciting stimulant, It was Mr, L’Estrange, 
who had called to enquire after Miss 
Lifford, and whom a stupid servant had 
ushered straight into her solitude, 

He started and flushed a little when he 
saw her there alone. 

“T—T did not expect to see you, Miss 
Lifford,” he stammered ; “I only called to 
ask how you were. I did not know Laurie 
was out ; in fact, I understood, the servant 
to say ‘ not,’” 

‘Laurie has gone to the Barnhurst 
Fiower Show with the rest. I preferred 
staying quietly by myself.” 

“T hope you are not ill?” He spoke in 
a tone of poignant anxiety quite incom- 
mensurate to the cause. 

“Not at all; only a wee bit shaky. I 
was glad of the excuse to get out of it. 
Such functions are apt to, be a little 
ghastly.” 

There was an acute sort of pause, 


T'll cut, then. 


which both felt to be painful, and yet | impulsively. 





were not at the moment ready enough to 
break, Then Jim said suddenly, in an 
unnatural, strained sort of voice : 

“ Well, Miss Lifford, I did not intend to 
see you, but since it has happened, 
I am glad of the chance of wishing you 
good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye! I thought you were stay- 
ing some time longer in the neighbour- 
hood,” 

“T—I did think of it, but I’ve changed 
my mind. I never stay long anywhere, 
you know, Miss Lifford.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“ Home—I mean to my mother’s, just to 
settle things up, and then—I don’t know 
exactly — somewhere remote, I shall 
see.” 

“Do you like wandering about like that, 
or is it only a habit?” 

“Like it? No, not particularly; better 
than staying in one place, perhaps. I’m a 
kind of Wandering Jew, you know.” He 
gave that short little laugh of his, which 
was further removed from mirth than tears 
could be. “If the theory of transmigra- 
tion of souls is true, I must have committed 
some unpardonable crime in another life, 
and have to expiate it now. That is the 
only way in which I can account for 
things. Miss Lifford, I do hope you 
are not really the worse for yesterday ?” 

* Oh, no, not in the least! I am only 
a little tired, and my nerves, I suppose, 
are upset. Don’t fancy that in the least. 
Besides, the accident was not your fault. 
On the contrary, I owe you my life, I 
hope I did thank you yesterday, but I fear 
I have not expressed any proper grati- 
tude. ’ 

“Gratitude! That would be absurd. 
On the contrary, I ought to ask you 
to forgive my having come in the boat 
with you.” 

“What can you mean? Way should 
you not have come?” 

“IT knew I ought not. I could not 
resist the temptation. Miss Lifford! May 
I talk quite freely and openly with you 
before we part? I know I have only just 
made your acquaintance. I shall go away 
and never see you any more, yet I feel as 
if I knew you—as if we had met and been 
friends somewhere—perhaps because I was 
Laurie’s friend, and it would be a great, an 
immense relief to me! Only if you had 
rather I did not, I will say good-bye now, 
and not bother you any longer.” 

“Oh, don’t go away yet,” Madge cried 
“TIT should be so glad if 
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you would talk to me—I have been think- 
ing a great deal about you!” 
“You have been thinking about me? 
And why, Miss Lifford ?” 
‘*You—somehow you interested me—I 
mean—Laurie talked so much of you— 
and—and you were not like anybody 


else——” 

“No, I should hope not. I should be 
sorry to think there was another man 
in the world as unlucky as J.” 

“ Bat isn’t that a superstition, an idea?” 

He looked at her hard without speaking 
for a minute, and she felt herself quailing 
and trembling under the gaze of those 
strange light eyes. He saw that she did 
80, and dropped them, saying in a dull, 
level voice. ‘You see it is not fancy. 
I have the evil eye. You shiver under it.” 

** No—no,” she struggled to say, ‘I 
am not myself—I told you—that must be 
only a superstition.” 

“T asaure you it is not. Miss Lifford, 
you have been good enough to express 
interest in me you tempt me to teli you 
something about myself which I have 
never said to any one in the world! I 
do not think it can hart you much, though 
it is a dreary story to listen to; and it 
will be a great relief to me, besides making 
you understand that if we never meet 
again it is not because I do not care 
to be with you, but that I am afraid of 
caring too much. Will you let me talk 
and will you forgive me ?” 

“Not forgive,” she said in rather a 
stifled voice, and involuntarily she stretched 
her hand out to him, “I should like to 
help you—to comfort you if I could.” 

He put her hand gently to his lips, and 
then laid it beside her. Perhaps Madge 
had meant him to keep it ; the little action 
had something touching in it to her, some- 
thing of renunciation. “How kind you 
are to me!” he said softly, “I see you 
are Laurie’s sister. At first I thought 
you disliked me, as most people do. I 
generally find that I meet with shrinking, 
and it never surprises me, it is the kindness 
that is surprising. I suppose Laurie has 
told you something ahout me, has he?” 

*‘ Yes,” she faltered, “a littl—about 
your great misfortune when you were a 
boy.” 

“That was the first—and the greatest. 
One utterly unbearable part of it was 
the way my mother took it. I don’t 
blame her, mind, it was natural, I dare say, 
loving Ralph as she did, and never having 
been fond of me, but she has done no- 





thing but hate me since. I could not help 
feeling her unjust, for I inherit a great 
deal from her. I don’t want to say much 
about my mother, but to make you under- 
stand things I must say a little. She is a 
most peculiar woman—she has never made 
those she cared for happy, and always those 
she hated miserable. She has had passionate 
hatreds as well asa few passionate loves. We 
are very much alike, and she always hated 
me. I must not blame her, she has had 
dreadfal misfortunes in her life—we are a 
doomed race, My father, who seemed one 
of the most careless, hearty, jovial of men, 
had a sudden and acute attack of mania ; 
he took a violent dislike to his wife, tried 
to kill her, and succeeded in killing him- 
self. I—I was a little fellow seven years 
old—I saw him die,” he paused shudder- 
ing, and said no more for a moment, 
‘* No wonder,” he went on after a moment, 
“no wonder I was different from other 
people after that. But if that had been 
all I could have borne it, have got used to 
my own morbid sensations, and have 
learned to keep them under, but infinitely 
worse followed. The fate that was on me 
was that my influence should blight other 
lives ; that, while entirely innocent of any 
desire to do harm, I should not be able to 
prevent myself from doing it. Laurie is 
the only friend I ever had who has seomed 
proof against this curse. First my twin 
brother, whom I worshipped, then a chum 
at school—no, two—then the faithful black 
servant I had in Africa, then aman I made 
friends with in India: the first was mauled 
by a lion, throwing himself between it and 
me; the second was thrown and killed 
by a horse I lent him. Six lives, more or 
less directly, have been sacrificed! I have 
tried isolating myself; I have gone from 
place to place, chiefly alone, but it is 
difficult to cut oneself off from people. 

** You—you understand now why I am 
going away? why I won’t be dear old 
Laurie’s best man? I'd kill myself if I 
brought any harm on his honest head. 
Perbaps you wonder that I haven’t ever 
killed myself.” Madge uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror, both at his words and 
the cold and passionless way in which he 
uttered them. ‘ Yes,” he said, “ I’ve often 
thought of it. I don’t think it was exactly 
cowardice that prevented me, but it never 
seemed quite right.” 

Madge clasped her hands hard together. 
Some feeling, the strongest and least selfish 
she had ever known, forced her into vehe- 
ment and ardent words. 
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“It is terrible, terrible! I can’s say 
what it makes me feel—so sorry, 80 un- 
speakably sorry for you! But I don’t 
believe, I won’t believe that so dreadful a 
fate will go on pursuing you. Things 
change, times change—we all of us have 
our bad times and our good. Your good 
ones must be to come!” He shook his 
head in silence. ‘ Don’t!” she cried more 
vehemently still, ‘‘don’t refuse comfort. 
Don’t shut happiness out of your life for 
a morbid idea. You say you have never 
brought any harm to Laurie, other people 
too may care for you and help you to be 
happy—some woman. Oh, you cannot 
be alone all your life!” 

She suddenly burst into a passionate 
storm of tears, her warm, genial, and 
Sybarite nature was deeply shaken and 
disturbed by the impression of his utterly 
hopeless despair. 

He knelt down by her and took her 
hands, timidly trying to stop the current 
of her tears with imploring entreaties to 
her not to care, not to let his unhappiness 
affect her. 

Oh, I’m not so selfish as you think— 
though I am selfish,” she sobbed, and in 
her abandonment of her half-hysterical 
mood she laid her face against his shoulder. 
He shrank and quivered. 

“Miss Lifford! Madge! For heaven's 
sake—I can’t bear it—you tempt me too 
much,” he muttered in a hoarse, strained 
voice. ‘‘I know it’s only pity, divine 
pity, but you'll force me to say what I 
never must—what no woman shall ever 
hear me say.” 

“Say it, say it!” she whispered at his 
ear, 

Something beyond her own control 
seemed urging her, she felt on the point 
of being ready to give up her will, to 
declare that he must not leave her, that 
she was the woman who must conquer his 
evil star | 

‘No, no,” he cried almost fiercely, ‘‘ not 
for a million worlds! I've sworn I never 
would. I’m not such awretch! Madge, 
dear, dear Madge, let me say good-bye for 
ever. Let me go before it is too late!” 

She drew away from him suddenly. 

“Well, go, then, go, if you can,” she 
said bitterly, dashing the tears from her 
face. ‘I keep no man against his will.” 

He rose slowly to his feet, yet he 
lingered, looking at her with longing 
wiastfalness, 

“You don’t understand what it means 
to me,” he said. “It’s tearing something 





out of my heart. If I stayed only a little 
longer I could never find the strength to 
go, and go I must. I swore once befora 
heaven, that my life should never touch 
a woman's, It’s just because I care too 
much that I must let you think I don’t 
care at all; just because I—because I am 
afraid of loving you better than honour, 
better than faith, better than knowledge. 
I could only do you harm, it is not given 
to me to do good to any living being.” 

“ And yesterday you saved my life!” 

“Ah, yes. I must be glad of that! I 
thought I had killed you. I saved you, 
dear, for a happy fate, for a happy man. 
Sometimes I think I have a sort of second 
sight. I know there’s brightness to come 
for you, and love and hope. And just 
because you were destined for that I'll 
never meddle with and spoil your life, my 
dear. Good-bye, good-bye! Don’t fret 
about me, don’t think about me any more 
if you can help, only never believe that I 
didn’t care for your happiness more than 
my own! Good-bye.” 

He stooped to take both her hands, 
meaning to kiss them again, but the same 
strange and wayward impulse that had 
swayed her all through their curious 
interview made her lift her face to meet 
his lips. After all he was human ; he could 
not but kiss her passionately. When he 
was gone she hid her burning, tear-stained 
face in the pillow, ashamed to meet the 
light of day. She had never done the 
wooing before, and it had been rejected ! 

“Bat it isn’t that he doesn’t care,” she 
told herself, ‘‘ he loves me and that is why 
he goes away. Oh, my poor, poor Jim, 
you should have let me see if I could not 
have changed your fate !” 

Laurie received a magnificent present 
from his friend in a few days, from London, 
with a short note of farewell. Jim 
L’Estrange was starting for New Zealand 
in a week’s time. Laurie loudly lamented 
and abused his friend for his wandering 
propensities, but Madge made no re- 
mark, She was well again; but every one 
thought her spirits subdued, and her nerves 
shaken. It was some while before time 
worked its usual cure and she was her 
usual lively self. She never mentioned 
Jim L’Estrange’s name, but whenever 
Laurie got a brief, occasional letter from 
him she listened with curious intentness to 
the meagre details which were all she 


-could collect. 


It was some years after that, and Madge 
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had been warried what seemed to her a 
considerable time, when one evening at 
dinner her husband casually mentioned 
that he had met Laurie in town, and he 
had told him an old friend of his had gone 
down in a homeward-bound vessel from 
New Zealand, in sight of land. 

“ What was his name?” Madge arked 
quickly, paling suddenly. 

“L’Estrange. Why, Madge, did you 
know hin? Was he too one of the old 
flames 7” 

“Don’t, Charlie,” Madge said with a 
trembling iip, “‘he was the most unhappy 
man I[ ever knew, and I was sure he would 
end like that—I am sure he would say 
that it was the best thing that could happen 
to him. Don’t ask me any more about 
him, and let us talk of something else. 
I dou’t want to cry, and indeed it’s nothing 
to be sorry for. He did not know what it 
meant to be happy.” 

She started away from the subject and 
feverishly rushed into another. Her 
husband looked at her a little curiously 
but asked her no questions, She woke in 
the night, crying out from a dreadful dream 
in which she had felt the cold grasp of 
Jim L’Estrange’s dead hands, and seen those 
fatal eyes of his stare at her from his 
drowned and ghastly face. 

But life was quick to console her, and 
after all his outcast wanderings the 
wanderer slept sound, 





SOME ALGERIAN CUSTOMS. 





AN acquaintance with the Koran and its 
doctrines teaches us something about the 
Arabs of Algeria, who, in spite of thirty 
years of French influence, are still good 
Moslems, and much addicted to the tra- 
ditions and beliefs of their forefathers. 
The few following precepts from the holy 
book are therefore given, because they 
have a certain value as portraiture as well 
as being interesting in themselves, 

“ When you seek a favour, apply your- 
self to the person who has the most com- 
plaisant look.” 

‘‘ He who first gives a salutation is free 
from pride.” 

“God hates disorder and uncleanli- 
ness,” 

‘When a person falls into a rage, let 
him be silent.” 

“When a person standing up becomes 
angry, let him sit down, and if he is still 
angry, let him laugh.” 





‘God hates the man who has a proud 
look in the presence of bis companions,” 

“When a man sneezes, his companions 
must congratulate him; but if he sneezes 
thrice, there is no need to do so, since he 
is then supposed to have a cold in the head.” 

‘When a man is ill for three days he 
is relieved of all his sins, and becomes 
again as pure as when his mother gave him 
birth.” 

“When a fly falls into your cup you 
must submerge it altogether, and then 
take it out; because in the one of its 
wings there is a disease, and in the other 
the cure for it.” 

The above, some of which are as sensible 
as others are eccentric, are fairly typical 
of the mass of personal and general in- 
struction which the Koran offers to good 
Mohammedanr, They will not stand the 
severe rational tests we of the North 
would apply to them, but they serve the 
superstitious and ignorant Arabs very well. 
The tourist who travels third class in Al- 
geria and finds himself perforceinthe society 
of three or four rather formidable-looking 
Kabyles in dirty old gowns from their heads 
to their bare knees, may wonder at the 
unanimity with which they give him ‘‘ good 
morning,” but if he understands the Koran 
he may see sufficient reason for it. He 
will not then, however, have an in- 
ordinately high opinion of himself on the 
strength of the greeting. For he will 
know well that, though outwardly civil to 
him, the worthy fellows really desire any- 
thing rather than his company. Nor will 
he find much comfort in the Algerian 
proverb which says that the Arabs wear 
their tunics long in order that, when they 
approach Paradise, a certain number of 
the more excellent Christians may enter 
with them by hanging on to their skirts, 

But after a few days’ sojoura in Algeria 
it is impossible not to convict the natives 
of disregard of the Koran in matters of 
cleanliness. I have travelled on the main 
Algerian line of railway with Kabyles over 
whose garmenta the procession of unname- 
able vermin has been constant for an hour— 
& procession troubled only by the erratic 
skipping into its midst of other vermin, less 
obnoxious indeed, but still calculated to 
make a scrupulous European feel uneasy. 
Perhaps the men themselves had washed 
in cold water that morning. But of whas 
account was that if they were content | 
after their ablutions to cover themselves 
with filthy rags, the mere sight of which 
provoked the beginnings of nausea ? 
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_ Not that the Arabs profess to be in- 
different to the vermin, like certain 
Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks. They 
have divers remarkable recipes for their 
extermination. Here is one of them. 
“To get rid of fleas, you must take a palm 
leaf, rub it with unsalted mutton fat and 
then stick it in the wall. Afterwards re- 
peat a prayer three or seven times. Mean- 
while the fleas will have run to the stick. 
All you have then to do {is to burn this 
when you think you have secured a suffi- 
cient number of them.” 

Perhaps this remedy may be applied 
for home use. If it serves the Arabs it 
may be good for usalso. Upon the whole, 
however, it is but little more sensible than 
the Algerian cure for aheadache. ‘Do as 
the Prophet did and take,” says the 
doctor, ‘‘some cat’s flesh and pound it 
with milk and butter. A pinch of this in 
the nostrils gives immediate relief.” 

To the Arabs a bad smell is an invisible 
demon, either male or female, and when 
a true believer is met by one it is his 
duty to pray for help against the enemy. 
Notwithstanding this doctrine, however, 
a European does not find the back streets 
of Algiers or Constantine as sweet as 
they might be. In the latter place, es- 
pecially, I have had to guard my nose 
for five minutes on end while in that 
amazing Gorge of the Rammel, the town- 
ward cliffs of which were streaked with 
the ooze of blood from slaughter-houses, 
foul garbage draping them like a curtain. 
Among the modern Algerians, touched by 
the transforming wand of civilisation, 
familiarity seems to have bred contempt 
for this class of demon. 

The older Kabyles of the mountains, as 
may be supposed, think but lightly of their 
present condition in contrast with their 
earlier independence, when they could acti 
as they pleased without incurring an undue 
liability for their deeds. ‘‘In the good old 
times,” one of them remarked Jamentingly 
not long ago, ‘ when we were free, every 
one was his own master. The brave man 
feared nobody; he killed his enemy without 
pity—and also without remorse. A man’s 
life was of no more account than a fly’s.” 

Of course it is different now. The 
French intruders have their barracks here, 
there, and everywhere, and their martial 
red legs are bound to show where one 
village of Kabyles has opened up a mortal 
feud with auother village, Like enough 
the warriors of civilisation are giad of the 
pretext to do a little, or more than a little, 





extermination—for the good of the great 
cause of enlightened humanity. 

Not that civilisation has even yet made 
much impression on these gentry. They 
still live in wigwams of boughs, covered 
over with a patchwork of rags—in which 
you may perchance behold a Parisian pair 
of discarded trousers rudely incorporated— 
and they herd together in the smoky and 
flea-infested interior like cattle in a stall, 
or rather pigs in a pen. The Koran’s 
injanctions for the repression of anger do 
not strike them as worthy of acceptance. 
In fact, they are as keen in vendetta as the 
Corsican. A murder has to be atoned for 
by a murder. The man who refuses to 
exact blood for the blood of his relatives is 
pointed at as a coward, Among certain of 
them the procedure is as follows, As soon 
as a murder is committed, the relatives of 
the murderer hasten to the relatives of the 
victim and demand pardon, at the same 
time offering the price of blood—about two 
hundred and fifty francs, or ten pounds. 
This money is set aside in a cow’s horn, 
put in the corner of the dwelling, and kept 
there until a member of the murdered 
man’s family has avenged him. It is then 
returned to the relatives of the first 
murderer, and the account is considered 
equared. The saying, “Such a ons has 
his horn full,” implies that the family 
indicated is on the look out for a chance 
of assassinating a member of a certain 
other family. 

A social understanding of this kind 
cannot be thought highly of. Its bar- 
barity and unfairness are evident. The 
ways of civilisation under the like circum- 
stances must be held far wiser. 

The Algerian Arabs, and especially the 
Kabyles, do not esteem women very much. 
When a child is born in one of the towns, 
if it is a boy the women folk shout two or 
three times in the street with all their 
might; but if it is a girl they shout only 
once, The common sayings about matri- 
mony are somewhat contradictory, as may 
be imagined in so speculative an enterprise. 
“Tt is joy for a moment and sorrow for a 
lifetime.” The Marabout Sidi Ali bou 
Rhama being consulted by a man if he 
ought to marry, replied: ‘‘ Matrimony is 
like a besieged fortress; those who are 
outside it want to get iv, those who are 
inside want to get out.” The latter saying 
is often engraved on an amulet ‘worn by 
the Arabs, though to European intelli- 


‘gence its value appears indeterminate. 


On the other hand, women are admitted 
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as members of some of the secret societies 
or semi-religious confraternities which 
abound in Algeria, and which have a 
political force hardly conceivable by us. 
It is from these societies that the leaven 
of hatred against the French conquerors 
diffuses itself steadily throughout the 
native community. They have already 
brought about two or three revolts. It is 
not at all unlikely that they may organise 
and start many more ere they are crushed 
into insignificance, 

Here is another legend on the subject 
of matrimony. ‘‘When a man marries 
the devil utters a terrible wail, ‘ What 
is the matter with your lordship?’ asks 
his imps, who hasten towards him at his 
cry. ‘A mortal has just escaped me,’ 
Satan replies despairingly.” 

This ought to be balm to the souls 
wounded by the preceding depreciatory 
comments. 

Of course there is little courtship, as we 
understand it, among the Algerian Arabs. 
In the towns a middleman is necessary 
for marriages, as for the distribution of 
tea, sugar, and tobacco. He goes from 
house to house inspecting the marriageable 
girls, and then carries his reports of their 
beauty or other qualifications to the parents 
of the marriageable young men, The 
matter thus resolves itself into one of 
arrangement between the parents of the 
respective parties, the chief question being 
the amount of the girl’s dowry. A present 
of fritters and honey-cakes from the bride- 
groom to the bride is a sign that the 
preliminaries are settled, and that the 
marriage will duly take place. If the 
young man is wealthy he adds to the 
fritters and confectionery, cosmetics, henna, 
and other materials for the enhancement 
of the young woman’s physical charms. 

During the five or six days previous to 
the marriage the girl is subjected to a 
course of washing, shampooing, and general 
decoration, that can hardly fail when the 
time comes to make her a very presentable 
object. Oa the wedding day, in the even- 
ing, the parents on both sides entertain 
their respective friends at a great feast. 
The bride, as may be supposed, is the 
chief attraction to those in her father’s 
house. : She is viewed and complimented 
on her appearance, and afterwards the 
guests form a procession —the men in 
front and the women behind—and march 
through the streets towards the house of 
the bridegroom, to the sound of musical 
instruments. The women, including the 





bride, are all scrupulously veiled, and each 
carries a lighted candle. The young man 
has by this time finished eating, and in 
accordance with his duty, has seated him- 
self on the cushions in the nuptial chamber. 
Hither the relations and friends of the 
bride conduct the girl. They take off her 
cloak, turn up her sleeves to the elbow, 
leaving her bare, henna-stained forearms 
exposed to view, set her hands akimbo in 
her sides, and throw a light veil over her. 
In this attitude she is led to the bride- 
groom, to the accompaniment of more 
tambour music, He opens the door, takes 
her by the hand, and, having shut the door, 
makes her sit by him on the cushions ; 
after which he lifts her veil, and for the 
first time looks upon his wife’s face. Too 
lady says not a word to her husband until 
he has made her a present, either of 
jewellery or gold pieces. 

The next day there is a great deal of 
fritter-making in the new establishment, 
for distribution among the various friends 
and relations on both sides, 

The ceremony among the Kabjles is 
more interesting because of its comparative 
resemblance to the customs of the old 
Greeks and Romans, and even to those 
which still prevail in sequestered parts of 
France. Here it is the girl’s father who 
exacts a wedding portion, a sum about 
eight pounds, for which the bridegroom 
has generally to rely upon the advances of 
his friends. Often, too, the young man 
has not a house for his bride, in which 
case his friends set to work and build one 
—no very difficult matter. On the wedding 
day the bride is led through the villages 
in the neighbourhood, mounted on a mule, 
and escorted by friends and relations, who 
shout and fire guns again and again. The 
various householders hasten forth to offer her 
a sieve full of beans, nuts, or dried figs. 
Of these she takes a handful, which she 
kisses and then replaces in the sieve. All 
the offerings are collected in sacks by the 
old’ women of the procession, as con- 
tributions to the young people’s larder. 
At the bridegroom’s house the girl’s hands 
are washed with liquid butter. Then they 
give her some fresh eggs, which she breaks 
on the mule’s head and inside the unhappy 
animal’s ears; thereby it is believed counter- 
acting any evil designs against her and her 
husband’s happiness, Before entering the 
house she drinks milk, fresh and sour, and 
also water, and scatters over her shoulder 
a handful of barley, wheat, and salt, 
for the good of the family. The husband 
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then spproaches her and fires a pistol above 
her head to signify that thenceforward he 
has the power of life and death over her. 
Not infrequently he makes the symbol 
even more emphatic by firing into her 
headdress and setting her aflame. This 
done, little remains except for the youth 
to lift the lady in his arms and carry her 
bodily into his house. 

The Algerian Arabs inter their dead 
almost as soon as the breath has left their 
bodies. They have good authority for 
this in Holy Writ. ‘ Hasten to bury 
your dead, in order that, if they are 
virtuous, they may the more quickly enjoy 
eternal happiness, and if they have died in 
sin you may the sooner get quit of creatures 
condemned to hell fire.” 

When a person is at the point of death, 
friends assemble about the sick-bed ; men 
only if the dying person is a man, and 
women only in the other case. The 
Prophet is invoked repeatedly on the 
dying one’s behalf. These prayers cease 
immediately the person is dead. The body 
is then at once stretched on the floor and 
washed with soap and water—or with sand, 
if water be wanting. Camphor and such 
perfumes as musk, amber and sweet herbs 
are then disposed about the body, which 
is afterwards wrapped in a long shroud 
knotted above the head and below the 
feet. The corpse is thus wholly enveloped. 
A powder of the dry leaves of the wild 
jujube and henna may be used as a sub- 
stitute for the more costly materials. 

All being ready for the funeral, the 
dead body is put upon a bier covered by 
a silken pall, and carried off at a brisk 
pace, head foremost, attended, if the 
deceased was ticb, by three or four mara- 
bouts or holy Moslems, who repeatedly 
utter the name of “ Allah” on the way. 

The grave may be in a garden or a 
field. In the former case, from that time 
forward the fruit of the garden will be at 
the disposal of all the world. 

Before burying the body the dead man’s 
turban is cast twice upon the ground, with 
an adjuration of the Prophet Mahomet, 
Everything in connection with it is managed 
with extreme care, for it is a grave sin to 
cause any suffering to the dead. Bread 
and figs are distributed to the poor who 
attend the funeral, and it is clearly to the 
profit of the dead man to have a large 
following of paupers, since each seed of the 
figs distributed assures him a year of 
pardon for his sins. . 

With the rich it is not unusual to set 





up a tent over the grave. Herein a mara- 
bout spends a week, praying night and day 
for the deceased. This cannot be alto- 
gether a desirable office for the Moslem 
priest, because it is usual to have an open- 
ing at the head of the grave, ostensibly to 
allow the dead man to hear the sobs of 
those who come to pay him the tribute of 
their prayers and regrets. Before the 
French occupied Algeria shallow burying 
was customary. This led to much that 
was unpleasant, and aided the jackals 
and other wild beasts in their investi- 
gations. But it is now forbidden to bury 
in a grave less than four and a half feet 
deep. Nevertheless, seeing that it is be- 
lieved if, after the lapse of a certain time, 
the dead man’s shroud comes to the sur- 
face of the soil, it is a sign that Allah has 
welcomed him as a worthy man, one may 
suppose as much as possible is still done 
to aid the jackals in their natural quests, 
and to defeat the sanitary injunctions of 
the authorities. 

On the day after the burial the friends 
and relatives come to pray at the grave. 
When they leave, the women-folk take 
their place, and sit passing little white 
pebbles from one hand to the other, re- 
peating one of the many religious ejacu- 
lations of the Moslem ritual. They do 
this for three days in succession, and then 
leave the stones on the grave. 

A curious and pathetic superstition de- 
serves to be mentioned. It is commonly 
believed that the souls of the dead come 
out of the graves to associate with those 
who attend to pay respect to their memory. 
The souls of adults seat themselves upon 
the little footstones of the graves, while 
those of children perch upon the shoulders 
of their mothers, or sisters, or grand- 
mothers, who may be present. A woman 
upon leaving the grave moves very gently, 
lest she should hurt the little soul upon 
her by suddenly disturbing its equilibrium 
or swinging it against anything. 

The Kabyles more noisy in all their 
affairs, raise a tumult round their dead. 
Men and women assemble in the courtyard 
of the deceased, and wail and beat plates 
of iron and copper as an accompaniment 
to their lamentations. This riot sets the 
dogs of the village howling and the cattle 
lowing. The dead man lies in his room, 
with lighted candles round about him, and 
accepts these tokens of his worth. Pro- 


fessional mourners of both sexes also come 


to do him honour, They disfigure them- 
selves with mud and mire, being already 
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sufficiently disreputable in their diurnal 
rags, and, further, draw blood from their 
cheeks and foreheads with their nails. 

The actual interment takes place with a 
certain amount of picturesque detail. The 
dead body is set upon a mule, in front of 
the rider. The followers are also mounted, 
and proceed in silence to the cemetery. 
The next day the deceased’s horse, in 
holiday attire, is led into the public place 
of the village, and the villagers form a ring 
round it, moving slowly in a rotatory 
fashion, and pausing at intervals, while 
a local bard sings the virtues of the dead 
man. After each verse the funereal dance 
is resumed to the chant of a chorus, of 
which the following is a specimen : 

No—he is not dead ! 

His souli s with God. 

We shall see him one day, 

No, he is not dead ! 
Here again we have an instance of the 
similarity between the customs of the 
Corsicans and the Kabyles. Another 
thing. The “ballo tondo” or national 
dance of Sardinia, is much the same as this 
requiem of the Algerian mountaineers. 
The Sardes are a very lugubrious people, 
but it is certainly odd that their merry- 
making and the death ceremonies of the 
Kabyles should be, as they are, so much 
akin. In the eleventh century the Arabs 
did as they pleased with Sardinia ; killed 
its people, reaped their grain, and settled 
in the land by thousands, Tais seems to 
be respectable testimony on behalf of the 
antiquity of the present—though fading— 
customs of the Kabyles ; also to the sin- 
gularly dolorous temperament of the 
people who were the offspring of the cross 
between Arab and Sarde parents, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tar night Dalgarno made himself 
agreeable in a less obnoxious sort of way. 
He sang several songs after dinner in a 
very fair tenor voice, and his manners had 
decidedly improved. One or two of the 
guests were ready to vote him not such a 
bad sort of fellow after all. He talked 
freely too about his travels. Tiere 
appeared to be very few countries which 
he bad not visited. 

Jocelyn sat aloof, and wondered how 
soon the sword would fall. Godfrey 
watched also, and racked his brains to 





think of some way out of the difficulty for 
her. 

It seemed to him that there was no 
chance of concealing this hateful marriage 
much longer. All the world must soon 
know that his beautiful Jocelyn was the 
legal property of the swarthy, handsome 
man who sang Italian songs and wore 
showy jewellery, and whose insolence was 
only kept within bounds by certain con- 
siderations for his own personal welfare, 

Of course Jocelyn could allow him an 
income ; but that would not do away with 
the one awful fact that he was her husband. 
That he was a convicted felon entitled her 
to no divorce. They two—the fair, proud 
mistress of Boraston Hall, and the vulgar, 
scheming forger—would be man and wife 
to the end of time. 

He did not speak to Jocelyn that night, 
but he was always hovering near her, con- 
scious of her least movement, ready to 
serve and help her. But Dalgarno, when 
he did address Miss Garth, did so in a per- 
fectly respectful manner, and there was no 
need for Godfrey to listen to every word 
he said. 

Lady Carstairs asked again for Aveline. 

“T am not going to allow her in the 
drawing-room again until every one has 
gone, aunt,” answered Jocelyn quietly. 
“She gets so excited.” 

“Tam sure I think you are quite right, 
my dear, only it is such a very unusual 
thing for you to do! I have advised 
Aveline’s being kept in the background for 
years, and you always allowed her to do as 
she liked. 

‘‘T must have seen the error of my ways, 
Aunt Grace.” 

“Tam very glad. I never thought you 
would, Sach a fuss as you always make 
of the child! She might be your own for 
the care you take of her.” 

Jocelyn’s face remained unmoved, but 
Godfrey Wharton, who was standing near, 
turned away his head to hide the purple 
flush of jealousy that had crept into his 
cheeks again. 

‘‘ Now, at the ball tc-morrow,” continued 
Lady Carstairs, fanning herself, “ what 
are you going to do with this Dagloni 
man? You cannot introduce him to all 
your guests,” 

*T suppose Mr, Dalgarno can take care 
of himself as well as anybody else.” 

“Oh, better I should say. He has a 
fund of assured impudence, which might be 
entertaining if it were not so abominably 
vul,ar, What I mean is that I should 
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not care to see him dancing with Rose or 
Lucy for instance.” 

“Tt is quite simple for you to tell Rose 
and Lucy that they are not to dance with 
him.” 

‘It depends whether he is tipsy or not, 
my dear. It won't be at all simple if he 
is— which he certainly was last night, 
Only think how unpleasant, Jocelyn, for 
one of my daughters to be mixed up ina 
drunken brawl!” 

‘What do you wish me to do?” 

“ Why, send him off by the first train 
to-morrow morning, of course. Tell him 
that you find you haven’t a room to spare, 
and that you will be delighted to see him 
some other time.” 

Jocelyn’s pale lips curved into 4 smile. 

“T am afraid that is hardly practicable. 
Rose and Lucy must use their own wits to 
avoid dancing with him.” 

“ Really, Jocelyn, you are very obstinate 
—and—and unpleasant,” said Lady Car- 
stairs with ladylike annoyance, “ What 
the Countess will think of your new guest, 
I don’t know !” 

Dalgarno at that moment was trilling an 
Italian song out of a comic opera, and 
performing wonders in the way of runs 
and shakes, Lady Carstairs decided that 
he had been on the stage. 

“Tt is a most mysterious thing,” she 
persisted, ‘that you who are so fastidious 
should be so completely in the power of 
that mountebank. You never confide in 
me, Jocelyn, but I cannot help suspecting 
that the wretch is in love with you.” 

Again Jocelyn smiled. 

“And I with him? Quite wrong, my 
dear aunt. How wrong, time will show!” 

She moved away, and talked to her 
various guests for the rest of the evening. 
It was not till the morning of the next 
day that she had her momentous interview 
with Dalgarno. 

The frost had broken ; a complete thaw 
had set in. The roads were in a melting, 
slushy condition, and the ice on the home 
ponds no longer really secure. There was 
much grumbling about the weather, and 
the more daring of the guests suggested 
a skating expedition in spite of it, 

“Pray don’t think of it,” said Lady 
Carstairs, anxiously; ‘you might all be 
brought home dripping and half-drowned. 
I never can see the joke of trying how 
nearly one can get killed. It is much 
simpler to fall down in front of a carriage 


and pair, than to see how near you can go: 


to a rotten piece of ice.” 





So it was decided that the party was to 
amuse itself indoors, and not be brought 
home in a damp condition to spoil Jocelyn’s 
furniture, 

Dalgarno was summoned to Jocelyn’s 
own boudoir by Jocelyn’s own maid, a 
discreet elderly person who knew when to 
be silent. 

He entered the room with bis most 
swaggering air. Jocelyn was sitting gazing 
into the fire. She seemed to him to be 
particularly fair and girlish-looking, and a 
slight throb of the old forgotten love that 
he had once felt for her thrilled his heart 
once more. 

“You're looking a sight prettier than 
when I left you seven years ago, Jocelyn,” 
he remarked. 

‘Please don’t trouble about my looks, 
They can be nothing to you now—if they 
ever were. I did not ask you to come 
here to pay me compliments.” 

He sat down on a sofa covered with 
exquisite brocade, and stretched out his 
legs to the fire luxuriously. 

“ Don’t be so confoundedly stiff, Jocelyn, 
There is no reason why we shouldn’t let 
bygones be bygones and settle down 
together comfortably, Darby and Joan 
fashion.” 

‘You can dismiss that idea once for all. 
I would rather kill myself at once than 
spend my life with you.” 

“*Till death do us part,’” quoted 
Dalgarno in drawling tones. ‘ You used 
to have a conscience, Jocelyn. I was never 
a bad husband to you. I don’t know why 
you cut up so rough, now I’ve come back.” 

She did not answer him for a few 
moments. Then she said abruptly : 

“T will give you a thousand a year if 
you will leave this house to-day and never 
come back to it,” 

He laughed derisively. 

“T should be a fool to do that. You 
can’t turn ma out, and I mean to stay and 
share your ten thousand a year instead of 
going away like a whipped cur. By Jove! 
I wonder you dare to propose it.” 

. Kon will certainly never live at Boraston 

a a 

“T certainly shall, my dear Jocelyn,” 
said Dalgarno, getting up and walking to 
the mantelpiece, where he stood eyeing her 


curiously, ‘ What is there to prevent 
me?” 

“The law. Youcannot force me to live 
with you.” 


“Probably not. Bat I mean to share 
your roof at auy rate.” 
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She clasped her hands with a speechless 
gesture of despair. 

“T tell you you shall not! You cannot 
come here without my consent.” 

“Tam quite awareof that. But I mean 
to gain it.” 

“How ?” 

He leaned towards her. 

“Do you no longer love me, Jocelyn?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

She shuddered away from him with a 
violent gesture of repulsion. 

“T never loved you. I know it now.” 

“And yon refuse to treat me as your 
husband? You refuse to allow me to live 
beneath the same roof with you?” 

“Tdo! A thousand times I do!” 

Dalgarno fixed his evil eyes on the fair 
flushed face. 

“Very well,” he remarked. ‘' You have 
made your choice, and you can abide by it 
—if you like. Only, in the event of your 
doing so I shall take my child away from 
here to-morrow.” 

There was a deathly silence in the room, 
Jocelyn’s flushed face had turned white. 
She made a piteous gesture with her hands 
—a gesture of the denial that her lips were 
too dry to utter. 

Dalgarno went on with a slight smile: 

“T was straying through the house 
yesterday—you will pardon a husband’s 
natural curiosity, I am sure—and I came 
across a couple of charming, really charm- 
ing rooms, evidently fitted up for a child, 
One was a dainty sitting-room—you have 
quite unexceptionable taste, Jocelyn, I 
must say—and there was a dear little 
fairy kneeling on the hearthrug, building a 
house of cards. Needless to say, the house 
of cards fell to the ground on my entrance. 
I asked the fairy her name, and she said 
‘ Aveline.’ That was your mother’s name, 
by the way, Jocelyn. It was stupid of 
you to call her that. Is lets the cat out of 
the bag at once. She also told me that 
she loved you very much, and that she 
was never allowed to come to the drawing- 
room now. I sympathised with her about 
the last fact, and promised her that it 
should soon be remedied. She is as like 
you as two peas, my dear girl. -Of course, 
I was delighted to find that I was the un- 
conscious father of the little fairy. She 
will be seven years old to-morrow,” added 
Dalgarno, his cruel gaze still on his 
victim’s face, ‘and when a child is seven 
years old, her father is allowed to take 
possession of her, you know. When I 
leave Boraston Hall, Aveline goes too.” 





Again there was the tense silence. It 
seemed a century to Jocelyn before he 
went on speaking. 

“ Now let me advise you to be sensible, 
Jocelyn. I will give you a week to decide 
in, and I will hold my tongue for that 
Isngth of time, There is really no reason, 
you know, why you shouldn’t acknowledge 
our marriage. I wasn’t arrested under my 
own name, and nobody need know why I 
was unfortunately compelled to leave my 
charming wife for seven years. We shall 
get on together very well, I have no doubt. 
I shan’t worry you at all, but I mean to 
liven up the old place a little.” 

Jocelyn spoke for the first time, but in 
tones so hoarse that he scarcely heard 
them. 

‘Have you no pity? Do you not see 
how I am suffering? Take what money 
you please, but leave me the child.” 

“That is not my object at all. I am 
not so mercenary as all that. I pine for 
domestic bliss, It will delight me to hear 
that little fairy address me as father.” 

Jocelyn could bear no more. She rose 
hurriedly, clinging to a chair with one 
hand for support. 

“Adolphe!” she exclaimed, “by the 
love you once bore me—if, indeed, you 
ever did love me—spare me, pity me, and 
leave me my child.” 

“Do not be melodramatic, my dear. I 
do not intend to separate you from your 
child. I merely claim to form part of the 
family circle.” 

‘Qh, why did I ever meet—ever marry 
you?” she exclaimed, looking at him with 
eyes dilated with horror. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Because you were in love with me, I 
suppose, Youhad every appearance of being 
so, Fate decides these things, Jocelyn, and 
it has decided pretty well for me. Fortune 
has played me many a disagreeable trick, 
but she has made up everything to me 
now.” 

He sauntered towards the door. 

‘*T had better not stop too long, perhaps. 
That ferret-eyed old aunt of yours might 
find out our téte-a-téte, and ask all sorts of 
questions about it. She really is a most 
unpleasant person.” 

He left the room, and Jocelyn stood 
there as though turned to stone. 

The eecret—the secret she would have 
guarded with her life—was out now. It 
was in the possession of the man who 
could put his knowledge to such cruel 
uses. She had seen from the first that it 
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would have been worse than useless to 
deny that Aveline was her child. She 
herself had seen day by day with growing 
terror that her little daughter was very, 
very like herself. 

It seemed to her that there was nothing 
to be done now. A fature with Dalgarno 
in it was not to be thought of. She shud- 
dered at the bare idea. A future without 
Aveline was impossible. Was she really 
to choose between these two fates—almost 
equally terrible in her eyes # 

She remembered that it was the ball 
that night, and that she must not appear 
at it pale and heavy-eyed. She must be 
bright and gay once more, and play her 
part bravely, so that no one should guess 
that she was bearing about with her a 
hideous secret. 

Jocelyn moved about as in a dream 
after that interview with Dalgarno. She 
walked, and talked, and smiled, and ate 
and drank as usual, but all the while a 
strange sense of unreality hung about her 
like a persistent, haunting nightmare— 
a nightmare not to be shaken off. 

As she stood in her own room putting 
the finishing touches to her costume for 
the ball that night, she marvelled at her 
own calmness. In certain crises of life the 
mind seems to stand still and watch its 
own agonies with a strange callousness and 
inertness, Jocelyn’s cheeks were bright, 
her eyes were deep and trarquil, her lips 
smiling. So the heroines of the French 
Revolution went to the guillotine with a 
jest upon their lips, and serenity on their 
brows. 

Jocelyn was down first in the great 
hal], which had been cleared for dancing 
as well as the real ball-room. She stood 
before the fire buttoning her long white 
glover, and longing feverishly for the 
guests to come and force her to take her 
thoughts away from the evil face which 
had looked on her anguish with such crue! 
indifference. 

It was Godfrey Wharton who came 
down the stairs and found her there alone. 
He had not spoken to her since the 
previous day. He hardly seemed to know 
what to say to her now. He stood looking 
at ber in silence, At last: 

“ T have been thinking ahout what you 


told me,” he said slowly and with a great 
effort. ‘There seems to be no real reason 
for uneasiness, —The—man will demand a 
high price for going away quietly I sup- 
pose # Bat no doubt you are prepared to 
give it.” 

“T would give all I have, but circum- 
stances have made such an arrangement 
impossible.” 

“He must be made to listen to reason.” 

She smiled—a strange mocking smile 
that seemed to chill him. 

‘‘He does not need money. He longs 
for affection,” she said, with a horrible 
lightness. ‘‘He wants a pleasant family 
life. He already loves his child.” 

Godfrey Wharton fell back a step, 

“ He has found out that ?” 

“It appears so. Think of Aveline call- 
ing him father! Is there not a delightful 
prospect of domestic happiness in the 
fature?” 

She was standing very erect, and her 
eyes glittered with excitement. 

“Jocelyn!” he implored, his hand on 
her arm, “ for God’s take take care! You 
will break down.” 

“Tf I had been going to do that I should 
have done it already. I feel a delightfal 
sense of security, as if nothing could hurt 
me or move me any more! Break down 
indeed! You shall see how many dances 
I dance to-night. Hark, that is the first 
carriage driving up! I wish they would 
all come soon. I feel as if I should like 
to dance for ever.” 

She held out her programme to him. 

“There,” she said, “take as many as 
you want, Our step suits to perfection, 
and, perhaps, this is the last night I shall 
ever be Miss Garth. By to-morrow the 
world may know me as——” 

She checked herself. The look in his 
eyes seemed to bewilder her. She put 
her hand to her head for a moment. 

“Why do you look so sorry +” she said 
| under her breath. ‘It is not worth while. 
| Nothing matters very much. And life is 
| not an eternity after all. Do not look 
like that for my sake. I want to be merry 
to-night.” 

And, leaving the little scented card in 
his hands, she went forward to welcome 
| her guestr. 
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